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that no councillor she had could tell her anything she did not
know before.'' She was more than a man9 and, in troth, some-
times less than a woman/ wrote the son. However it be, Eliza-
beth, who knew her Cecil, and had her own experience in the
latter days of her sister Mary's reign to prompt a shrewd intelli-
gence, must surely have guessed that her Secretary was laying
up credit for himself in Scotland against the day of her death.
But once more, her motto Video et taceo guided her actions: sl
see but say nothing'.

Elizabeth said nothing, but felt the more. In May, in a melan-
choly mood, she told the French ambassador that she was tired
of life, her spirit found no contentment, and there was nothing
that gave her pleasure. She sighed as she spoke, uttered some
words that betokened resentment of the past, and then went on
to speak feelingly of Essex. But there was no suggestion of a
change of mind regarding his fall. She sorrowed - she would
sorrow till death - over a tragedy that had been inevitable. And
when at her next interview she had to speak of a similar situa-
tion that confronted Henry IV, in the conspiracy of his old
companion-in-arms, the brave and popular Marshal Biron, she
drew on her own experience to counsel unfaltering justice.
eThose who touch the sceptres of princes', she said, 'deserve
no pity.' The sceptre is like a flaming torch, blazing with such
intensity that it burns all who touch it. Clemency in such cases
is dangerous. Well she knew what it would cost the King to lose
Biron, but she also knew by experience that a sovereign must
sacrifice personal affection when the safety of his kingdom and
of his successors was in question. The talk lasted two hours.

For all her recurrent melancholy, Elizabeth was enjoying re-
markable health. In the summer of 1602 she very much wanted
to go on progress as far as Bristol, and was only stayed by the
argument that the inclement weather would make it burden<
some to the people. In August Cecil declared that she was never
in better health these twelve years. In a single day she rode ten
miles on horseback, and also hunted: * whether she was weary
or not, I leave to your censure.7 Perhaps as a result, she felt
unwell one night, but the next day walked abroad, lest anyone